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Copies Cente 


Supplementary Reading 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—South America 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers —Europe 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—North America 


These revised editions have been entirely rewritten and reset in new type. 
They give interesting and graphic accounts of the author’s recent extended jour- 
neys and include changes brought about by the World War. Carpenter's 
Geographical Readers have long led all others in popularity. 


___ Carpenter’s Around the World with the Children 


In this introduction to the study of geography Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil 
on imaginary journeys to the children of nine countries and in the story of the 
way these children live, he teaches just the facts which should precede the 
formal study of geography. 


Baldwin and Livengood’s Sailing the Seas 


An absorbing story of a country boy who goes to sea. The climax is reached 
in the fight between a merchant ship and a submarine. The book gives much 
valuable and interesting information about our Navy. 


Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure 


Intermingled with thrilling adventures of Colonial life are descriptions of the 
homes, the schools, and the children’s play of olden times, all of which makes his- 
tory interesting to fourth-grade pupils. 


Coe’s Founders of Our Country 
Coe’s Makers of the Nation 


Written in a charming style, these two books cover American History from 
Columbus down to the close of the Civil War and conform to the requirements 
of the Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association. 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 


One of the few books simple enough to be read in the first year of school 


yet with sufficient real literary value to make them worthy of being read again 
and again. 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly Stories 


These four books show a remarkable understanding of the child mind and a 


perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. They are loved by thousands of little 
boys and girls. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” describes over 300 of our 
supplementary reading books, classified by subjects and 
with the grading indicated. It contains many illustrations 
from the books. A copy will gladly be sent on request. 
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Looking to Our 
FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a new book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the vital and fundamental eco- 
nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man- 
agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- 
nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 
cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- 
worthy Examples Cited. 

“The Weasteful Dissipation of Public School 
Funds. to Other Than Educational Purposes by 
Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- 
tems.” 

“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School 
Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing 
- Per Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each 

tem.” 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment 
of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 
Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing 
Salaries.” 

“The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- 
edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in 
the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
Schoolbooks.” 

In Press. Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00 

Send your order direct to the publisher. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


Geneva, Illinois 


REFERENCE CHART OF 
SPANISH VERBS 


By C. A. GRAESER 
The Citadel 
The Military College of South Carolina 


A chart prepared to facilitate the thorough mastery 
of Spanish verbs. 


It designates the tonic accent in each of 
the regular conjugations by means of a 
separate color. 


It groups al! orthographic changes in 
tabular form. 


It presents in a single table the rules for 
radical changes. 


It contains all strictly irregular verbs. 
and by the use of a separate color makes 
each form distinguishable at a _ glance. 


It is designed to be used in connection with a textbook 


in order to save time and make the student’s knowl- 
edge more clear. 


Price per package of 25, $3.00 net. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atianta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


A selected few of the A. L. A. 


Graded List of Books for Children 


AANRUD: Lisbeth Longfrock 

ANDREWS: Seven Little Sisters 

ALLEN: Geographical and Indus- 
trial Studies—Asia, New Europe, 
South America, United States 

ATKINSON: European Beginnings 
of American History 

BLAISDELL: Stories from English 
History 

BLAISDELL AND BALL: Hero 
Stories from American History 

CHANCE: Little Folks of Many 
Lands 

COE: Heroes of Everyday Life 

FARIS: Real Stories from Our His- 
tory 


FRANCILLON: Gods and Heroes 
HILL: Lessons for Junior Citizens 
JEWETT: Good Health 

Town and City 


LABOULAYE: Quest of the Four- 
Leaved Clover 


LANE: Strange Lands Near Home 


LANSING: Page, Esquire, and Knight 
Life in the Greenwood 


MARTINEAU: The Peasant and 
the Prince 


MONTGOMERY: Heroic Ballads 
MORLEY: Seed-Babies 
TURKINGTON: My Country 
ZITKALA-SA: Old Indian Legends 


Only the best of literature is represented in our excellent list of children’s 


books by classic and modern authors. 


For a complete list with prices send 


for “The Best Books for Supplementary Reading and for Library Use.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston : New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago . London 


Columbus " San Francisco 
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BURNED OUT NOVEMBER 9, 1872 

Fifty years ago tonight, November 9, 1872, 
my entire life was changed by the Boston fire, 
which burned 776 of the best business buildings 
of Boston, leveling in ruins all buildings on 
sixty-five acres. 

After many hours of raging conflagration the 
fire was stopped at 3 Milk street, the site of the 
birthplace of Benjamin ['ranklin, opposite the 
Old South Meeting House of sacred memory. 

The only thing left of the bu:lding at 3 Milk 
street was the lower part of one of the granite 
pillars beside the entrance, and ‘the only thing 
on that pillar was my name as publisher, and 
that remained there for many months as a 
gtim reminder of what the Boston fire had 
meant to me. The Boston Fire changed the 
career of many men, but of none more than ot 
me. 

When I went to my home in Reading on 
Saturday afternoon, November 9, it was in 
Proud anticipation of launching a new business 
as publisher, bookseller, and stationer the fol- 
lowing Monday, but on Sunday that dream was 
a nightmare, and I was never to be a business 
man in the sense then anticipated. 

The details are of no public interest, but after 
thirty-six years and-more of editorship of the 
Journal of Education, which has had a distinct 
personality, there are some readers who will be 
interested in a few generalizations. 

In 1867 I was principal of a school in Newton, 


Massachusetts, at a salary of $1,700. No one can 
appreciate now what a salary of $1,700 meant 
to a teacher, twenty-two years of age, in 1867! 

Suffice it to say that it was distinction 
enough to place me on the taculty of the 
Bridgewater State Normal School, where my 
various activities in school and out led to an 
irresistible offer from Ivison, Blakeman and 
Tayler, of New York, the leading American 
publishers of school and college textbooks, to 
enter their service as New England agent in 
1870. 

Silly as it seems to me now, one year’s 
assumed success gave a vision of leadership of 
a new and pretentious publishing house, and on 
Monday, November 11, such a house would have 
been launched but for the great conflagration 
which came as far up Milk street as No. 
3, where aiter completing the destructioa 
of the building it was checked by an heroic 
purpose to save the Old South Meeting House, 
just across the narrow street. 

If the flames had been subdued fifty feet 
further down the street my half century might 
have been quite different, but “It might have 
becn” has never had any interest for me and 
never less than as I review the half-century that 


could not have been what it has been. 


MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 


In response to an unprecedented appeal since 
the personal element was indulged in in the Con- 
vention number, June 22, of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, the editor will record personal incidents 
in the professional lives of the leaders of more 
than forty years ago. When the appeals began to 
come to the editor he was indifferent thereto, but 
as he has met associates of those early days from 
time to time it has been more and more apparent that 
there are many things that should be in print 
about the men who were important in their day 
which are liable to be unknown to the men of 
today. 

We do not assume that we can make such a 
record complete, but there is an opportunity to 
make some contribution that it is highly impor- 
tant to have made and it cannot be made too 
soon. 

The issue of November 30, as the Annual Holi- 
day Number of the Journal of Education, will be 
quite largely devoted to the beginning of such 
a series of Personal Reminiscences. 


MOUNTAIN FOUNDATION 
Pr. George A. Hubbell, who has known the 
noble work among the mountain youth through 
his teaching at Berea College and long and 
efficient presidency of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
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versity at Cumberland Gaj, is the active factor 
in the “ Mountain Foundation,” Asheville, N.C. 


of which Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, is’ 


president. This new national educational en- 
terprise has as its noble mission the preserva- 
tion of America’s rich heritage of mountain 
youth and fostering southern mountain schools. 
No part of our country possesses a sturdier 
manhood and womanhood than does that section 
known as the Southern Highlands. In _ this 
section of cuvuntry dwell some four million 
mountaineers, who, in the main, are pure Anglo- 
Saxon, descendants of the worthy founders of 
our great Commonwealth. These people are 
true Americans, loyal to country and to God 
but lacking in educational opportunities. 
There are not enough schools in these moun- 
tains to serve the thousands of worthy young 
men and young women who desire an educaticn 
and in many instances where schools are 
already estabiished funds are badly needed to 
enable them to continue to place an education 
within reach of even the poorest. It is not the 
purpose of The Mountain Foundation to inter- 
fere in any respect with the program or policy 
of any school but rather to give assistance and 
co-operation whenever and wherever possible 
and adjust in a financial or advisory capacity. 


COWDIN’S NOBLE EXAMPLE 


The faculty of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire, has unusual cause for rejoic- 
ing. The New York World, October 23, 1922, 
tells the story simply and directly :— 

“The will of the late Winthrop Cowdin, as 
filed at White Plains, provides for a memorial 
fund for St. Paul’s School at Concord, New 
Hampshire. But out of this fund is to be estab- 
lished no Cowdin gymnasium, library, scholar- 
ship, art exhibit or field for sports. The money 
wili be employed to increase the pay of -the 
teachers. Its yield is to be divided in equal 
shares among the beneficiaries. The bequest is 
simple, original and unexpected.” 


GOOD ROADS SCHOLARSHIP 


The judges to award the four years’ univer- 
sity scholarship offered in connection with the 
national good roads essay are the Hon. 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and Dr. John Grier Hibben, presi- 
cent of Princeton University. The judges ac- 
cepted responsibility for the award of the schol- 
arship at the invitation of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, who 
is chairman of the Board. 

The judges have been supplied with fifty-four 
essays, representing each state, as well as the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. 

It 1s estimated that at least 250,000 pupils of 
high school grade participated in the contest, 
and these fifty-iour manuscripts represent the 
cream of all papers presented. 
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The scholarship offered is given by H. S_ 


.Firestone, Akron, Ohio, a member of the High- 


way Education Board. It is intended to defray 
tuition and ali reasonable expenses of the stu- 
dent in college and is valued at not less than: 
$4,000. ‘ihe successful student, to be selected 
by the judges, may attend any college or uni- 
versity in the United States. The scholarship 
is the greatest of its kind offered in the United 
States, and is given annually for the best essay 
on a subject pertaining ‘to good roads. 


SELF-GROOMING 

The latest, so far as our information goes, is 
a course in self-grooming for girls in the high 
school of a city of more than hali a miilion popu- 
lation. In this day it is said that skill in the art 
of a giri’s “ make-up ” is indispensable for a girl 
in good society. 

Mrs. Marie A. Laskey, head of the vocational 
education department. says: “ We are going to 
teach the girls the principles of temperate self- 


grcoming. Such a course is a necessity in a 
modern school.” 


a 


The Chicago Board of Education has endorsed 
the plans of Superintendent Peter A. Mortensen 


for an investment of $22,000,000 in new school 
buildings. 


A WELCOME CRITICISM 


We accept, without attempting any justifi- 
cation tor our blunder, Superintendent F. W. 
Porter’s indictment for the editurial on General 
Sawyer. All that we can say, and it is wholly 
inadequate, is that General Sawyer appeared 
to have been responsible for winning President 
Harding to a compromise on the Towner- 
Sterling muddle, securing a definite program for 
an “ Kducation-Welfare Department ” with im- 
portant educational concessions, and if that was 
to be accepted, with large credit to General 
Sawyer, we welcomed what appeared to be an 
end to the American Legion opposition to 
Geueral Sawyer. But the New Orleans Con- 
vention action on General Sawyer shows how 
misinformed we were. We assume that the 
action of the American Legion at New Orleans 
eliminates General Sawyer as a factor in educa- 
tional planning. 

October 3. 1922. 

My dear Mr. Winship: It was with great regret that 
I read the first article in the Journal of Education for 
September 28, 1922, quoting an endorsement of Geheral 
Sawyer. 

Many of us who were in the service and have known 
what has gone on behind the screen of politics know that 
General Sawyer has done more to hurt the interests of 
the disabled veteran than any other man in this country. 

The Journal of Education has always been a helpful 
and stimulating magazine when it stuck to its own field, 
in which its editor is very capable, but a departure into 
a field of this sort seems to me deplorable. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frederick W. Porter, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 


THE ART OF SUPERVISION 


The art of supervision is to know how to do 
nothing but administer. The science of super- 
vision is to know how to do nothing but super- 
vise. 

What not to do and when not to do are the 
prime factors in supervision. 

Something went wrong with a car on a 
“limited” at Waltham, Massachusetts, and a 
train on “the branch” was soon due. The 
conductor told the flagman to run down the 
track and flag the train. 

The fiagman asked some foolish questions, 
when the conductor seized the flag and ran 
down the track. The passengers cheered, but 2 
“higher-up ” ofhcial said: “ His business was 
to make it clear to the tlagman what to do, for 
he could and would have run faster and got 
there before the clumsy conductor.” 

There are many temptations for a superin- 
tendent to interfere with subordinates. It is 
easier to snatch the flag and run clumsily along 
the track than trust the subordinate. It is 
genuine science for a superintendent to know 
that it is his business not to do what others 
ought to do. 

The superintendent is an umpire, is to be 
the judge, is to have the last word, the final say 
on all sorts of questions, 

An umpire would be a fool to say, “I would 
have done this or that diflerently,” to say, “1 
once stole a base, but not that way.” 

The umpire must sce the best he possibly 
can and judge as honestly as possible. 

Like an umpire a superintendent can play no 
favorites, can be guided by no prejudices. Ail 
the public asks is confidence that the umpire 
knows the situation, is unprejudiced, has no 
favorites. 

Public education is the greatest game in the 
world. The city school system is most compli- 
cated. Parents and children, principals and 
teachers, doctors with patients, lawyers with 
clients, ministers with parishioners, politicians 
with partisans are all liable at any minute to 
get in the game and create a situation for a 
superintendent. They will chalienge his de- 
cisions fiercely. 

Nothing in the field of public education tests 
one’s reai intellectuality in a large sense like 
being a masterful city superintendent. 

No other public school positions pay anything 
like as high salaries. From $5,000 to $10,000 
is quite common for men and women who would 
get from $3,000 to $5,000 in any other educa- 
tional positions. 

But the test of appreciation is the fact that 


20 other class of public school men or women 
receive any such promotion. Most State 
Teachers Colleges and State Normal Schools 
select their president from city superintendents 
or state superintendents who have been city 
superintendents. 

Vastly more city superintendents enter 
business and win great success than do any 
other class of school men and women. 

Practically all of the eminently successful 
men in the publishing business, notably of the 
school book publishing business, have been 
superintendents. The same is true of teachers’ 
agencies. Some city superintendents become 
college and state university presidents. 

but it is always a superintendent who mag- 
nifies administration functioning. A superin- 
tendent has under him an office torce to handle 
the financial details and a board of supervisors te 
administer the teaching. In the business office 
he hes expert accountants, and the supervisors 
are experts in primary methods, in music, in art, 
in recreation, and whatever other interests he 
has for the board of supervisors to do. These 
must have equipped themselves for expert work 
by experience and professional study. 

No other city official has such need of 
supreme wisdom as has he. He is liable to an- 
tagonize a teacher or a group of teachers be- 
cause of a single mistake made by any one of 
his supervisors. He must bear the pedagogical 
sins and personal weakness of one or all of the 
supervisors. 

He may arouse the ire of a group of teachers 
by an attempt to do something for the system 
by action regarding one of their number. 

He is almost sure to have a cold ulcer in some 
church, some club, some industry, or some race 
when he had no thought of giving offence. We 
have known a superintendent to have his 
re-election jeopardized because in the barber- 
shep when chair I was vacant in his turn he 
said: “L'il wait for chair Il.” A lawyer, a 
doctor, a merchant, a banker, or anyone else 
could have said it harmlessly, but he was “ the 
superiniendent of city schools.” 

He is liable to be the breakwater in case of 
increased taxes. It is dangerous just now for 
him to say “evolution” or to hesitate to say 
“ evolution.” 

Here is a man, or woman, with the interests 
of from a thousand to half a million children in 
his care, physically, socially, civically, economi- 
cally, and there are saintly people ready to 
send him to the junk heap if he will not accept 
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responsibility for their religious life as their 
denomination or creed interprets religion. 

In Massachusetts, in 1922, a one-time state 
senator wrote the governor demanding that 
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the state commissioner be dethroned because a 
daily paper reported him as saying in a talk 
before some club that he did not think it feasible 
to try to teach religion in public schools. 
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KEEPING IT DARK 


BY WILLIAM MCANDKEW 


[The Outlook.] 


“There are a number of teachers on board, 
but they are keeping it dark.” 

This is a sentence from a letter written on a 
transatlantic steamer by a lady on July 6, 1922. 

I'd like to write a history ot the contempt 
for teachers. You would see the slave called 
“ paidagogus ” wiipped like the others when his 
master pleased; the same name in the Middle 
Ages shortened to “pedant” and retaining the 
saturation of scorn it has brought down the 
centuries. You would see Shakespeare and 
Shenstone and Goldsmith moulding their con- 
tumely into verse; Scott and Dickens and the 
eariy novelists plying their muck-rakes to col- 
iect the ugly, despicable. mean ingredients of 
mankind and moulding the mess inte the ctea- 
ture called schoolmaster. You would see our 
own first literary genius, when searching for a 
vessel to contain, without suggesting the im- 
probable, a mixture of cowardice, selfishness, 
pettiness, and conceit, select a receptacle, call 
it teacher, and name it Ichabod Crane. 

I remember a teachers’ convention in Elgin 
in 1887. Will Ray, a cheerful memory, was our 
principal. There was a group of us who felt 
that our clothes and personalities were rather 
like those of young business men and nice girls. 
Some one proposed a trip through the watch 
factory. We abandoned the educational meet- 
ing for this more interesting adventure. - Every 
girl and every man took off his little association 
ribbon and hid it safely away. Thirty-five 
vears later, 1922, I attended a National Educa- 
tion meeting in Boston. I saw hundreds of nice 
girls and attractive looking men, fully as stylish 
as any of our old Chicago party which went to 
Eigin, but they were wearing their association 
badges everywhere. I used to fold over my 
Journal of Education when reading it in the 
street car for fear some one would 
know I was in the business. It doesn’t 
bother me a_ bit, now. any 
ill-bred, new acquaintance asks “ What's 
your line?” I don’t say “Books” any mere, 
nor “Tanner,” but “ Teaching,” without blink- 
ing an eye. ‘That is not because I dislike drop- 
ping down in one’s estimation any less than of 
old. It is because my business ranks higher in 
the world’s eye than it did. We had an art ex- 
hibition here in 1898. We wanted all the chil- 
dren of our school to see it. They must be 
convoyed two blocks. Out of twenty-eight 
school-teachers two were plainly willing to take 


their children over.. The others hated to be 
seen with classes on the street. Last fall New 
York presented in a central armory an exposi- 
tion called “ America’s Making.” Opportunity 
was given the schools to visit it. So many 
teachers asked tor tickets for their children that . 
the management could only cut the privilege 
down to a fraction of the demand. For fifteen 
aays, mornings, afternoons, and Saturdays, 
sixty-two thousand children came in street cars 
and on foot, each twenty-two accompanied bya 
teacher, naturally, willingly, apparently with 
enthusiasm. 

It seems only yesterday that a woman sui- 
irage parade marched up Fifth avenue. There 
were detachments of women lawyers, interest- 
ing; actresses, not so good to look at without 
tootlights; business women, well worth while; 
nurses, fine. ‘Then a multitude of women 
teachers, all in white, heads up, step firm and 
rhythmic (they had drilled themselves on 
armory floors all over the town), faces intel- 
ligent, reliable, unafraid, and as of those who 
give and get affection. There had been approv- 
ing clapping of hands as other detachments 
passed, but as this army of gentiewomen swung 
up the avenue, the masses on the curbs instine- 
tively, spontaneously, irresistibiy, paid a tribute 
that grew to a roar of approval. You realized 
that the crowds welcomed these as their own, 
a fine piece of America itself, as distinctly as 
any body of military troops ever is. You felt 
that the man ot the crowd was saluting the 
memory of his own favorite teacher ot Litch- 
field or Johnstown or Carpenter’s Corners. 
ven the reporters, case-hardened against en- 
thusiasm, glorihed this section of the parade to 
the limit. 

We have arrived. Our comic-valentine days 
are past. We have our Edward Eggleston, 
D’Arcy Thompson, Elbert Hubbard, and Otis 
Poole. Even when we were boys, a popular 
drama, “ M’liss,” gave the leading man’s part to 
a clean, virile, lovable fellow, a schoolmaster. 

it is suicidal stupidity to look down oa 
teachers. The eminent spirits who conceived 
the Republic—Washington, Franklin, Adams, 
Madison, Monroe, Jefferson—made clear ex- 
pressions of conviction that the Nation must 
be preserved by schools adopted as an integral 
part of the governmental service. The great 
historic law enacted even before the Constitu- 
tion, that “Ordinance of 1787,” gave legal 
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authority to the idea. De Witt Clinton got it 
into New York’s Constitution as “an cssential ” 
of government. Lincoln called our public edu- 
cation “the most important question we as a 
people can be concerned with.” To carry over 
from a muddy-brained past the fashion of 
ridiculing the teacher and to continue it in a 
new government which had specifically selected 
the teacher’s work as that which should, in 
Washington’s phrase, be “promoted as of 
primary importance,’ was as blind as the corn- 
iaw legislation of those witless landowners who 
ruined themselves and starved their country in 
an effort to keep matters as they were. We have 
2 thousand towns in which school boards have 
discovered that to try to own the teacher and 
to legislate the distance between the ground 
and the hem of her skirt, or the question of 
her dancing, is only to exclude bright, cheerful, 
wholesome girls and to keep in a constant state 
of resentment towards its unecessary and 
foolish restrictions the ones whom necessity 
drives into teaching. We have a hundred towns 
in which maidenhood is no longer made 4 
stigma by an artificial ban on a woman teacher’s 
marriage. We have cities in which the con- 
sideration of employment is not a question of 
charity, engaging those who most need the 
money, but a matter of efficiency, securing 
those who do the service best. 

A teacher has no need to “keep it dark” in 
1922. In fact one may feel pretty sure that 
“keeping it dark” is now an invitation to con- 
tempt. The late Walter Hines Page, whose in- 
clinations kept him intimately acquainted with 
school people, while his work as editor and 
publisher threw him with a wide variety of 
other folk, remarked ten years back that the 
general public now regards teachers more 
highly than teachers do. 

To keep one’s identity dark may mean that 
the keeper is ashamed of it. To try to doa big 
work while being ashamed of it is, of course, 
psycholegically and physiologically absurd— 
like tying weights on one’s feet before climbing, 
dirtying one’s food before eating it. To be 
ashamed of one’s own work is to rob one’s self 
of a natural birthright of happiness. Other 
men don’t do that. Watson comes breezing in 
with the most wonderful life-insurance policy 
ever conceived. It’s a beauty. Wilson is selling 
a car that’s simply a dream. Wrightson has a 
list of houses to offer that will make your life 
a heaven on earth. Any man who is worth his 
salt is enthusiastic about his business, no matter 
what it is. He may be all for the Spintz motor 
today; but if the Sputz Company hires him, 
there’s no machine on earth can compare with 
theirs. 

Goodness me! Why should anybody poison 
his own delight with a mental treatment that 
has been repudiated by progressives for years 
and years? Mother says: “Don’t ery, dear,” 
not “ De cry.” 


Children learn to praise their toys and be 


happy; boys learn to brag about their fathers; 
sweethearts tell each other each is the most 
wonderful being ever released from paradise to 
gladden the world. The language has no word 
contemptible enough to apply to the wife or 
husband who doesn’t call her spouse the finest 
example of the blue-ribbon class. Why not? 
What’s my business is so large a fraction of my 
life, now, that I must either put ifto it the zest 
ot happiness or I must go into such available 
business as will permit of such zest. But evem 
while I am looking and’ hoping for such busi- 
ness I must so regard my present calling as to 
make it yield me that satisfaction and joy which 
sane men know is the natural accompaniment 
of any worth-while work well done. Unhappi- 
ness in work is a sort of laziness. Gounod had 
it until he found out that if he made up his mind 
regarding any distasteful task and determined 
to see how well he could do it, the drudgery 
became interesting and enjoyable. Pittacus, of 
the Greek sages, had the answer for it, for he 
told his disciples that “the greatest good is to 
do what you are doing at the moment well.” 
The Preacher had it, tco, when he said: “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do”—not to do it 
haif-heartedly, as if you believed you were 
going to be married some day, but—*“ do it with 
thy might.” And Solomon had it when he said: 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings.” Come, you Latin 
teacher, what is “diligent”? Diligo, diligere, 
to love ardently. Seest thou a man that loves 
his business with a glowing passion? What is 
the delight of kings compared with his? He 
stands before them. This is my birthright. My 
heart is mine. Gounod, Thales, Solomon, and 
Ecclesiastes have no monopoly. I command me, 
“ This is thy business, love it;” and whether it 
be piling stone or making mousetraps, it gives 
ine my enjoyment due. I shall wrestle with it 
as Jacob with the angel until it blesses me. [! 
have no need to be ashamed of a business in- 
herently so important, interesting, and varied, 
that is stamped with the highest approval of 
eminent men from Washington to Harding and 
is adopted as a function of the Government 
itself. 

Perhaps the tendency to “keep it dark” is 
due to a recollection of unlovely personalities 
bearing the name of teachers and a wish to 
avoid being thought like them. When I recali 
some of the long-faced, harsh-voiced, dowdily 
gowned women of old school days, or ungainly, 
ill-mannered men the powers-that-were used to 
permit to vitiate the company of children, I 
can't help commending as praiseworthy any 
attempt to keep from being thought like them. 
But, bless me! where can you find that type pre- 
dominating? San Antonio teachers assembled 
look like Texas élite; Geneseo teachers need 
not strain any efforts to supply a beauty show, 
Sacramento teachers, constituted as a welcome 
committee, ure deemed by the municipal 
authorities proper representatives of that 
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beautiful city. Our own men and women, here 
in the metropolis, as you survey them at the 
evening school banquet, or the dinner to Charl 
©. Williams, or on any of the occasions that 
bring them together, look like people you would 
regard as good company anywhere. 

Oh, pshaw! no one is justitied in keeping his 
teachership dark on the ground of not wanting 
to be set down as of a calling of which the 
majority is despicable. Almost all of us have 
been lifted by teaching su much above the grade 
we should otherwise now be in that we would 
be justified in carrying with us a spotlight to 
throw upen ourscives, as who should say: “ See 
me? I’m a teacher. Say, where would | be it I 
weren't?” 

“Vhere are a number of teachers on board, 
mut they are keeping it dark.” 
other people doing? 


What were the 
Were the 
board proclaiming their business? 
women shouting: 
an accompanist.” 
president 


lawyers on 
Were the 
“T’m a housekeeper,” “I’m 
“T’m a secretary to a railroad 
In tact, when you are on board 
ship, or at the Governor’s reception, or at any 
non-business event, isn’t the weil-bred and 
proper thing, with regard to your occupation, 
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to say nothing about it? Well, then, why need 
any one make a fuss about our not wishing to 
advertise our connection with our important 
employment? Every naval officer I ever knew 
appeared to me to regard the service with sin- 
cere respect. But if one was given shore leave, 
did he want to wear his uniform? 
Was he ashamed of it? 


Not one. 
I imagine not. But he 
had the gentleman’s distaste for advertising 
nis employment or for prying into that of any 
other gentleman. 

Therefore, after all, you agents of the Re- 
public do not have to carry any marks on you 
designed to make it easy for you to be spotted 
as teachers. In fact. a soft veil cf mystery over 
a stranger is an element of charm. 

No great moralist has, as yet, deplored the 
fact that teachers have lost the distinctions 
observable in the Ichabod Crane era. One of 
our New Engiand members of long service on 
the school board oi his little city indicated the 
situation when he remarked, day before yester- 
day: “It’s come so ve can’t tell the difference 
between a school-teacher and any other nice 
giri when one gets on the car.” 


A RADIO MESSAGE 


[Sent to Panama, Canada and the Pacific Coast 


Gercral Leonard Wood declares that wars 
are inevitable, and that war will never end until 
human nature is changed. The average clergy- 
man maintains that war will not end until the 
world accepts Christ. 

Here are two dangerous heresies held by 
estimable and influential men who have leit 
several things out of their calculations. War 
between individuals, war between cities, war 
between states has been made illegal without 
any change of human nature and without wait- 
ing for citizens to act according to the Golden 
Rule. War between nations must likewise be 
made illegal. ‘This can be done without any 
miracle, without waiting for human nature to 
change, although it is changing. faster than 
iuther Burbank changes the fruits and flowers 
of Califernia. War must be outlawed as the 
fundamental obstruction to all progress. It 
must end before a hundred other evils can end. 
It must cease a thousand years before we shall 
see God's kingdom come on earth as it is ia 
heaven. 

The military men and far too many clergy- 
men with their tallacies discourage effort and 
deiay peace. [They leave men hopeiess that any- 
thing effectual can be done in our generation. 
ihey leave the impression that war is like an 
earthquake, something beyond man’s power to 
avert. War is like slavery, something that can 
be abolished when men choose to. Slavery has 
been abolished without change of human 
nature. The witchcraft delusion ended without 


from Louisville, Ky., by Lucia Ames Mead.] 


change of human nature, simply by men learn- 
ing to look differently at the world. 
International war is the result of long plan- 
ning. It requires taxes, inventions, immense 
organization, long military drill. It is unlike 
murders and riots which may continue in- 
deliintely as long as there are iawless and insane 
men. Civil war may continue possible long 
after international war is ended, but war be- 
tween nations can and ought to be outlawed 
before the expiration of the naval holiday in 
1936. 


To-day, war is a recognized legal insti- 
tution. 


When Austria went to war with Serbia 
she had a legal right to do so, but no moral 
right. Moral rights must become legal rights. 
The next step forward is a world conference to 
agree on the cutlawing of war. 

When it is made easy to do right, people are 
wiliing to do right. The framers of our Con- 
stitution made it easy for our forty-eight states 
to keep the peace between one state and an- 
other. When our thirteen quarrelsome colonies 
were drawing apart, they kept them together 
and kept the peace chiefly by two provisions. 
They provided free trade between one state 
and another, and a Supreme Court to settle 
every dispute between one and another state. 
Though a block of states in 1861 tried to with- 
Graw and opposed the national government, no 
state has ever fought out its quarrel with an- 
other state. The Supreme Court has settled 
over eighty disputes between the states. Had 
it not been ior this court and free trade from 
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Maine to California, we should have had little 
wars and broken into fragments. 

What the world needs today is lowering the 
artificial tarifi barriers between states which 
create irritation and obstruct trade and place 
heavy burdens on consumers. If there had been 
free trade throughout Europe the World War 
would not have come. 

Most people, even business men, are what 
Vanderlip calls “economic illiterates.”. We 
have been devoting ourselves for a century to 
mechanics and inventions and natural science 
and mathematics. We must now learn to think 
straight about human relations and needs. We 
must study economics, mass psychology. We 
must learn to put ourselves in others’ places. 
We must get as near as we can to free trade, 
and we must use the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice established this year at The 
Hague. When all the nations are pledged to 
take all their disputes there as our states are 
pledged to take our interstate disputes to our 
Supreme Court, war between nations will be 
outlawed and ended. 

The fallacy that war cannot end until its 
causes are removed is only a half truth. Duel- 


ing ended when dueling was outlawed. The 


causes of ducling—jealousy, revenge, etc.—stiil 
remain, but every one who fights a duel is a 
criminal. War must be made a crime against 
humanity. Fitty-one nations have already gone 
a long way toward ending war. In the League 
of Nations they have pledged themselves to 
wait nine mouths, have their disputes examined 
and reported on to the world before they can in 
any case lift a finger against an offender, and 
only then if it refuses to abide by the report. 
This immense step forward was taken while 
the world was still raging with passion and 
bitterness. If the military men and the skep- 
tical Christians would put their mind to it, and 
work to have the next step taken, it could 
speedily be accomplished. The chief obstacle in 
the way is one-sided, foolish thinking. It is the 
fallacy that we must wait for Christian perfec- 
tion before we begin on the beggarly elements, 
on the primary requisites of decent inter- 
national life. 

Another fallacy widely prevalent is that 
armies and navies are in the same class as city 
police or state militia or constabulary. Men 
hold that armies and navies must endure as long 
as we need police. This is a cardinal blunder. 
lhe function of police is to guide the traffic and 
¢o kindly, protective things, and to use force 
only to take men to court. Armies and navies 
never take to court. Police never punish 
criminals; that is left to the judge and jury. 
Armies and navies inflict punishment. They 
are the weapons of nations who are preparing 
tor international dueling. Police are not rival 
bodies. Who ever heard of the police of 
Cincinnati preparing to defend themselves 
against the police of Cleveland? But armies 


and navies are rival bodies. Each exists be- 
cause some other nation has one. This fallacy 
about police has misled thousands of editors 
and preachers. It has buttressed up the mili- 
tary claims and cost the world billions of dol- 
iars. Sometime the world must have a real 
international police. These will be under col- 
lective control and not rival. They will be the 
small force necessary to keep down pirates and 
to suppress mad outbreaks. Probably each con- 
tinent will kave its own quota, and those near- 
est at hand will be called upon if necessary. 
When the world is really organized it will be 
i00 MOre necessary to use even this than it is 
for our Supreme Court to use force. The mere 
threat of a world boycott will force any mad 
nation to wait aad take its case to court. 

The most dangerous fallacy of all is that 
inan’s loyalty must be limited to his own coun- 
try. That was the fatal mistake of modern 
Germany. The Christian church has taught 
the golden rule as applying to people within a 
state but has taken small pains to show that 
it applies to relations between nations. Search 
your hymn books and see how many hymns you 
can find that are devoted to friendliness and co- 
operation between nations. 

A narrow, accursed spirit of nationalism 1s 
perhaps the chief obstacle to world peace. 
Nationalism, of course, is proper. Without it 
we can not have internationalism. Man’s 
loyalties are to his famiiy, his city, to his state 
and to his nation. But they must not stop 
there. Above all nations is Humanity. When 
we say “ America first,” we ought to mean that 
America is more important than any part of 
America. People have not always got as far 
as meaning that. They have put some section 
or some state first in their allegiance. We need 
to preach America first, wherever there is a 
uarrow, provincial spirit. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacitic we must be one in our loyalty to 
the Republic. But there is something higher 
than our Republic. God, truth, conscience, 
humanity come betore that. We can best help 
humanity by making America the noblest, most 
enlightened nation in the world. We must 
reach humanity tor the most part through great 
institutions like our Congress. But in choosing 
our Congressmen at this critical time we shouid 
have as much in mind their influence on inter- 
national relations as upon national issues. 

Bishop Brent, perhaps the greatest bishop in 
America, has said: “International affairs are 
as much the business of every citizen as national 
affairs. Never again can the individual afford 
to think of world matters as alien to his respon- 
sibility. The true citizen today is a citizen of 
the world, and ins first loyalty is to mankind. 
Patriotism comes as a second loyalty to be 
checked, disciplined and determined by the first 
and greater loyalty.” ° 

This is gospel truth which every Christian 
minister should proclaim. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING CLASSROOM TEACHING 


BY R. L. WEST 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Among the criticisms made of education ons 
that shou!d provoke our serious attention is 
that present-day education pays no attention 
to the individual. The critics maintain that 
our system of graded schools with our elaborate 
courses of study, stated promotion periods 
and other standardizing devices has acted to 
wress down the individual into the mass. The 
speed and capability of the average child seem 
to be the basis of all work. No incentives are 
offered for the brilliant. On the contrary, they 
are compelled to sit idle while the teacher 
attempts to drill the less brilliant. Genius is 
unrecognized or sometimes is abhorred, bécause 
the genius gets his work done too soon and 
thinks of mischief to bother the teacher. The 
pupil who is gifted in one line is out of place if, 
perchance, he wishes to spend more than the 
allotted time in that work. 

A little study will show that the present 
system of graded schools has not always ob- 
tained. In the early days of our country’s his- 
tory the teaching was much more individual. 
In the New England “Dame School” each 
pupil came to the teacher and recited his 
“lesson.” Even in the rural school of the last 
century, progress was almost entirely  in- 
dividual. It was possible for a child to be in 
the Third Reader and in an entirely different 
class in arithmetic. All pupils progressed as 
fast they were able without regard to grouping 
and the accomplishment of a “class.” Thus an 
industrious pupil could by keen application 
make. up ground lost because of outside work 
on the farm. Incentives for work were thus 
provided which produced men oi strong char- 
acter. 

The developments in education during the 
last few decades have been entirely in the 
direction of more uniform grading and of stan- 
dardization. Now there are distinct advantages 
in our “graded” system. It permits the in- 
struction of a large group of fairly homo- 
geneous pupils. It makes the teacher’s load 
much less than was borne by the rural school 
teacher who taught everything from the 
ABC's to Latin and geometry. It makes pos- 
sible easy transitions of pupils from school to 
school. It simplifies the administrative prob- 
lems of the large system. 

But the system also has disadvantages. Under 
the assumption of similarity it forces thirty-five 
youngsters over a given field at a uniform rate. 
It invites the teacher to handle the entire 
group at once. Thus, the individuals are lost 
in the “class” and evils creep in. Sometimes 
standard tests with their emphasis on the class 
average or median has added to the condition. 
When the test is given for the purpose of col- 
lecting statistics and making elaborate reports 


instead of for diagnostic purposes, the teacher 
loses sight of the real value of the test. Super- 
intendents and directors of research would do. 
well to remember that tests are primarily to 
show the teacher and the pupils where they are, 
what they need to accomplish and whether or 
net they have made the accomplishment rather 
than for class averages, building averages or 
city averages. Tests properly used reveal in- 
dividual differences and the need for studying 
them. In fact, one of the great services which, 
intelligence tests have rendered has been to 
show the great variations which exist in a 
group of thirty-five children of the same schoo! 
grade and age. We find that even with a small! 
number of children of the same grade there is: 
a decided tendency to approach the “ normal’ 
curve ot distribution.” When we remember that 
this curve is followed not only in intelligence: 
but in various temperamental factors and char- 
acteristics we see the variations possible in a 
single classroom. Countless combinations of 
differing degrees of abilities, habits, powers, 
aims and purposes are thus presented to the 
teachers. What folly to assume that any one 
formula or method will fit them all! What a 
crime to expect them all to cover the same 
ground in all the subjects taught before being 
promoted to the next grade! 

The question then arises: How to in- 
dividualize? How can the course of study be 
fitted to individuals? It is very instructive to 
note what plans have been put into practice in, 
the educational world to meet this problem. 

Some people have seemed to think that the 
only way to provide for the brilliant individuals. 
is to send them through the grades at a more 
rapid pace than the other pupils. Thus by 
double promotions, or by giving three years” 
work in two or two in one, to selected groups,. 
the pupils are hurried along. Very often these 
pupils wake up in High School to find them- 
selves socially and physically too immature to 
secure the proper benefits from the association 
with their fellows. Speed is certainly not the 


only method by which brilliant individuals can 


be taken care of. 

Others have advocated the division of pupils 
into sections of a homogeneous nature. That 
is, a given grade of four divisions would have 
an A- B- C- D- division according to ability. 
The theory of such a procedure is that each 
division can be given work suited to its own 
ability and rate of progress. The courses of 
study can be amplified and enriched for the “ A” 
section, whereas the “D™ section can be givem 
only the minimum essentials. This plan is bet- 
ter in theory than in practice. Theoretically 
it sounds well to divide the pupils so that the 
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briliiant will not-be-held back by the slow, and. 
so that the slow may go at their own pace and 
not be pitted against pupils who constantly out- 
shine them. Practically the plan is often 
difficult because of the disciplinary problems of 
the poorer sections. ‘Then, too, these sections 
possess a certain flatness which is depressing 
on beth teacher and pupils. There are evidences 
that methods can be devised to serve the in- 
dividuals in a rather heterogeneous class an+d 
still permit the benehts of contacts with dif- 
terent types of children to be realized. 

In arithmetic such practice tests as the 
Courtis and the Studebaker have made possible 
drili adapted to the specd of all the individuals 
in the class. In spelling emphasis is being 
vlaced on the initial test followed by study 
by each pupil of only those words which he 
spelled incorrectly. The Courtis Practice Tests 
in handwriting have applied the ideas of in- 
dividual practice, rating and accomplishment to 


that subject. We even hear hints that it might 
be worth while to excuse a pupil from hand- 
writing when he reaches and maintains a cer- 
tain standard of speed and quality and give him 
a typewriter or other profitable work. Class- 
work in oral reading is being hammered by the 
advocates of silent reading. Teachers are learn- 
“ag that much oral reading work should be in- 
dividual and that the class as a whole should 
not be bored by the stumblings of the poor 
readers. “ Project” work has also provided 
opportunities for individual or committee 
reports. 

Taken together these tendencies are hopeful 
signs that the educational world is attempting 
io provide for the varied progress of the in- 
dividual pupils. Many classroom teachers, how- 
ever, need to realize that this problem is the 
most important one they have, and that they 
must solve their own situations or sink to a 
dead level of mediocrity. 


A MESSAGE FROM TWO BOYS, ONE FROM 
YESTERDAY AND THE OTHER 
FROM TO-DAY 


BY 0. H. 


BENSON 


YESTERDAY. 


(A boy with no Achievement Club opportunities.) 


I left my dad, his home, his store 
Because my life became a bore; 

I left my dad, ‘twas wrong of course, 
But my idle life brings but remorse. 

I left my dad to sow and reap, 

And found my pathway rather steep; 

I dropped my home and hit Broadway 
To spend and jazz my own sweet way. 
The city friends I long did know 
Could give me nothing worth-while to show; 
So here I am a big misfit, 

A down and outer, disgraced, I sit. 


TO-DAY. 


(A boy in Junior Achievement Club work.) 


At home for me it’s lots of fun, 

Through Achievement routes I always run; 
I'm going to be a regular man 

Because I'm now an Achievement fan. 

I'll stay with dad; he gets my best, 

I'm training now with all my zest. 

No bum for me, nor idle pursuit, 

To Achievement goals I'll be sure to shoot. 
I'm working, whistling. singing now 

Just like a country kid who owns a cow. 
In thrift and profit I’m making gains, 

For Achievement Club work is not in vain, 
City Kids, believe me to-day 

Achievement Club is a sure way. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION? 


Co-operating with the National Security 
League in its effort to promote the teaching of 
the United States Constitution in all the schools, 
150 leading educators have joived the League’s 
Committee on Constitutional Instruction, 
undcr the leadership of Lloyd Taylor, chairman. 
At Mr. Taylor’s request, these busy men and 
women have prepared sets of questions on the 
Constitution which every American should be 
able to answer. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
John J. Tigert suggested the following ques- 
tions :— 

What is the general character of the functions 
delegated to the National Government as com- 
pared with those reserved to the states? What 
are the duties assigned to each of the three 
branches of the government? How are the three 
co-ordinate branches of the Government interre- 
lated; that is, what duties does the President 
perform in connection with the Supreme Court 
and the Congress respectively; in what way do 
the executive and judicial branches depend 
upon the Congress; and to what extent does the 
Supreme Court control or restrict the action of 
the Congress or of the President? What is the 
essential difference between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives? How may the Con- 
gress punish treason, bribery, and other gross 
misconduct on the part of an executive officer? 
How may the President prevent improper legis- 
lation? How are the following officers, respec- 
tively, chosen: Senators, Representatives, the 
President, Cabinet officers, judges? lf the 
Governor of a state should dismiss the Legisla- 
ture and set up an autocratic government of his 
own, on what ground could the National Gov- 
ernment interfere? If a state iaw is contrary 
to a treaty made with a foreign nation, which 
must be enforced? How are controversies be- 
tween two states settled? May a person con- 
victed of an ordinary violation of a state law ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States? 
Must a judge in a State Court consider the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States ? 
Name some of the ways in which the Constitu- 
tion guards the personal liberty of citizens. How 
may additions or changes be made to the Con- 
stitution’ What important extensions of the 
right of franchise have been granted by Consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Hon. James M. Beck, Solicitor General of the 
United States, sends these :— 

Wherein dces the Constitution of the United 
States dilter fundamentally from the Articles of 
Confederation? What is the most important 
regulatory puwer granted to Congress by the 
Constitution? What restrictions does the Con- 
stitution place upon the power of Congress to 
lay taxes? May Congress tax individual activi- 
ties which it may not regulate; Jlustrate. In 
what alternative methods may the Constitution 


be amended? What is the general character- 
istic of the first ten amendments? What amend- 
ments have been adopted since the Civil War? 
What are the two broad classes of cases in which 
a citizen of a state may sue in a Federal 
Court? What is meant by the term “police 
power”? 

Dr. David Kinley, president of the University 
of Hllinvis, suggests :— 

What were the purposes of adopting the Con- 
stitution as stated in its Preamble? Is there any 
precedent in history for a written Constitution 
as the basic law of a nation before our own? 
What is the meaning of the term, “The English” 
or “The British Constitution”? Can you quote 
Macaulay’s comment on it? Quote the opinions 
of William Gladstone and Lord Bryce on the 
Constitution. Was the Constitution intended 
as an instrument to limit the powers of a sover- 
eign nation or to create a nation of limited 
sovereignty by grant of powers? What is the 
difference? Where is the seat and source of 
sovereignty in the United States? Is it in the 
people or the states or the United States? De- 
scribe the composition and mode of election of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
respectively. What are the respective powers 
of the two branches of Congress acting separ- 
ately and the two branches acting together? 
What is the Constitutional provision with refer- 
ence to bills tor raising revenue, and what are 
the reasons for it? Under what conditions may 
the writ of habeas corpus be suspended in the 
United States? Enumerate the Constitu4 
tional powers of the President of the United 
States. 

John \V. Conway, state superintendent of New 
Mexico, asks :-— 

What was the great idea presented in the first 
paragraph of the United States Constitution? 
Whereir does the liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution difter from the so-called liberties 
enjoyed by other governments in the old world 
in former centuries? In the Democracy granted 
by our Constitution, who is it that governs? 
What form of government does a republic im- 
piv? What special freedom is granted by the 
Constitution? What military provisions are in- 
corporated in the Constitution? Are the free- 
doms specially set forth to the people in the Con- 
stitution still operative in the spirit of our 
citizenship? How are equal rights in the vari- 
ous states in keeping with those granted 
nationally under our Constitution? When was 
the eighteenth amendment adopted and what 
are the provisions? What additional rights are 
granted citizenship under the nineteenth amend- 
meit ? 

Miss Eleanor N. Adams, president of the Ox- 
ford College for Women :— 

What provision was made in the Constitution 
for the election of a President and a Vice-Pres}s 
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dent? How are the President and the Vice- 
President elected at the present time? What 
provision 1s there in the Constitution for th: 
President’s Cabinet? What is the “electoral 
college” ? Does the Constitution provide for 
National political conventions? What part of 
the Constitution is known as “The Bill of 
Rights”? What circumstances led to the forma- 
tion of this “Bill of Rights”? When and by 
whom may the writ of habeas corpus be sus- 
pended? How does the Constitution define 
“treason”? How may one be convicted of 
treason? For what causes may a President or 
a Vice-President be impeached? Who acts as 
judge in cases of impeachment? As jury? What 
amendments to the Constitution were made as a 
direct result of the Civil War? In what is the 
treaty making power of the United States 
vested? 

Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, of Wyoming Uni- 
versity, asks :— 

What is the purpose of a Constitution? Why 
and how -are Constitutions changed? Why do 
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you pay state, county and city taxes? What 
benefits do you receive because you pay taxes? 
Why do we have laws? Who makes the laws? 
Why did we change our Constitution by an 
amendment in regard to the election of our 
United States Senators? In what way does the 
President of the United States help make our 
national laws? Why do we have Civil Service? 
Why do we require the President of the United 
States to be native born’ Does the United 
States Supreme Court in any way help in law 
faking? Why do we have political parties? 
Could this government of ours be successfully 
managed without political parties? Why do we 
have three departments of government? What 
is meant by the statement, Life, Liberty and 
Pursuit of Happiness? 

If there is any doubt about the answer to any 
particular question, write Etta V. Leighton, 
Civic Secretary of the National Security League, 
17 East 49th Street, New York City. Miss 
Leighton wiil answer the questions and give ref- 
erences. 


a 


A CHILD’S TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 


[From Boston Herald.] 


In the Lawrence School, Brookline, Mass., 
they are atteinpting to direct the division of the 
twenty-four hours of the day so far as the chil- 
dren of the eighth grade are concerned. 

Principal Armstrong called together the par- 
ents of the pupils of this grade and with their 
help worked out the following twenty-four-hour 
schedule 

The primary division is nine and a half hours 
of activity and fourteen and a half hours of in- 
activity. 

The nine and a half hours of activity are 
divided into tour and a half hours of study and 
recitation, of which three are spent in school and 
one and a half in the home. 

Another hour in school is devoted to what is 
called recreative subjects, which include music, 
manual training and domestic science. 

Another four hours are devoted to exercise 
and change of classes. Of this, one hour is spent 
in school, principally in change of classes, and 
three hours are spent in play out of doors, at 
home, 

The period of inactivity, so-called, is divided 
into ten hours of sleep, two hours for eating, and 
two and a half hours of what is termed “change.” 
This means dressing and undressing, going to 
and from meals, and otherwise changing from 
one thing to another. 

The schedule agreed on is as follows :-— 

7 A. M.—Rising hour. 


7 to 8.25--Dress, breakfast and going to 
school. 


8.25 to 1.30—School session. 

1.30 to 2.30—Home, lunch, and rest. 

2.30 to 5—Play out of doors (unless weather 
prevents). 

5 to 5.30—-Change. 

5.30 to 6.15—Study home lessons. 

6.15 to 7.30—Dinner and home duties. 

7.30 to 8.15—Study home lessons. 

8.15 to 9—Relaxation. 

9 P. M.—Bed and sleep. 

A copy of the program as agreed on was sent 
to the home of each child. A schedule showing 
how the time out of school was spent is made up 
by the pupil, signed by the parent and filed with 
the teacher weekly. The scheme takes no ac- 
count oi the activities on Saturday and Sunday. 

The children of the sixth grade follow a plan 
that is similar in most details, especially as to 
division of the hours. In addition, they score 
themselves on a seven-day score card in which 
there are the following values :— 

Wash hands before eating; perfect 10. 

Do nct drink coffee or tea; perfect 10. 

Spend one hour out of doors; perfect 10. 

Sleep with windows open; perfect 5. 

In bed at 8 o’clock; perfect 15. 

Full bath at least once a week; perfect 5. 

Drink one quart of milk daily; perfect 20. 

Drink five glasses of water daily; perfect 10. 

Do home work before supper ; perfect 10. 

Smile much; perfect 5. 

Total perfect, one day, 100. 

Perfect, seven days, 700. 
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WORK OF THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Prior to the passage of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act, only seven states in the union 
had enacted Jaws recognizing vocational educa- 
tion as a part of the public school program, and 
appropriated funds to assist local communities 
in developing this type of educational work. A 
few progressive communities in the country had 
established vocational schools. The results from 
the standpoint of the national needs for voca- 
tional education were almost negligible. 

The results accomplished in the field of voca- 
tional education in the United States during the 
past four years have been far-reaching. These 
results may be summarized as tollows :— 

1. Before January 1, 1918, every state in the 
Union, through official action by the legislature 
or by the governor, had accepted the provisions 
of the Federal Education Act, although the 
Smith-Hughes bill did not become a law until 
February 23, 1917, and although the personnel 
of the Federal Board was not completed by 
presidential appointments until July 17, 1917. 

2. Every state during the same period sub- 
mitted plans for accepting the provisions of the 
Federal Act and the rulings of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education with regard to stand- 
ards and methods. Thus a system of official 
relationships between the National Government 
and the states in the administration of vocational 
education was established without friction. 

3. Every state in the Union set up a definite 
state board for vocational education under a re- 
sponsible staff. 

4. In 1916 Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were 
the only two states in the Union with com- 
pulsory part-time or continuation school laws. 
As a result of the influence of the Federal Act 
the following twenty-one states now have com- 
pulsory part-time education for working chil- 
dren from 14 to 16 or from 14 to 18 years of age: 

Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Lowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

5. The total of all expenditures for vocational 
education in schools subsidized from Federal 


funds has increased from $2,683,639.52 in 1917-18 
to $10,649,852.11 in 1920-21. The far-reaching 
influence of the Federal Vocational Act, how- 
ever, is indicated in the very large increase in 
the appropriations tor vocational work made by 
the iocal communities. These appropriations 
have increased from $1,201,542.38 in 1917-18 to 
$5,182,8i18.22 in 1920-21. 

6. The enrollment in vocational schools Fed. 
erally aided has increased from 164,186 (1917) 
to 324,028 (1921). As in the case of expenditures 
trom Federal funds, a number of states, due to 
limited amount of Federal funds, do not use Fed- 
eral funds for ail types of schools; and as a 
result the numbers enrolled as indicated above 
do not represent the total attendance in the vo- 
cational schools. 

7. Under the terms of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act, special provision is~ made for 
the training of teachers of vocational subjects, 
The full quotas from Federal funds for teacher 
training were available for 1920-21, and the 
states were required to meet the minimum ex- 
penditures required by the act at this time. The 
number enrclled im the federally subsidized 
teacher training courses has increased from 
6,589 in 1917-18 to 15,358 in 1920-21. 

8. The publications prepared by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education have been ex- 
tremely helpful to those engaged in vocational 
education. These documents have been used by 
thousands of supervisors and teachers in de- 
veloping various types of schools. 

9. During the past four years the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has held many 
conierences with state officials and teachers 
that have been instrumental in bringing about 
(a) a better understanding of problems involved 
in developing a state-wide program of vocational 
education, (b) a clearer recognition of the special 
features and needs in the fields of industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, home-making, and con- 
tinuation education, (c) a better understanding 
of the functions of teacher-training institutions 
and methods of training teachers, (d) a. closer 
co-operation between the vocational schools and 
outside interests. 
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LIFE 


BY MIRIAM SHILLITO 


Dawn—and a setting star 
And a cock crowing; 

Noon with a stormy sky, 
The cattle lowing; 

Sunset and quiet dusk, 

The birds tired calling ; 

_ Night—and a sleeping world 

And the dew falling. 


Childhood with happy days 
And peaceful nights; 
Youth with its bitter griefs 
And wild delights ; 
Manhood with sober joys 
And sorrows deep; 
Age with its failing power 
And after—sleep. 
~In London Country Life. 
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MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 30 
The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Will Have Articles on 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
FORTY YEARS AGO AND MORE 


Since the Personal Element in the issue of June 22 there has 
been an insistent appeal for more 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 


of the men who have made Educational History 


In the Issue of November 30 there will be reference to: 


Publishers of More Than Forty Years Ago 
Later of 

School Book Authors 

Of University and College Men 

Of State Superintendents 

Of City Superintendents 

Of County Superintendents 

Leaders in the N. E. A. 

U. S. Commissioners of Education 


No one now educationally active has had the same opportunity 
to know these men that the Editor of thee JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION has had. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reperts and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
THE SCHOOLS OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The past year has marked the reorganization 
of the school programs to provide for the de- 
partmental work of the Junior High Schools. 
At the close of the Americanization work in 
March 133 state certificates were issued to stu- 
dents who had completed the course satisfac- 
torily. The teachers of the Continuation School 
attended the professional courses at Hyannis 
last year. The kindergarten and primary grades 
have been so correlated that there is now no 
distinct break in the transition from kinder- 
garten to primary work. Two special classes 
are to be opened ior children of retarded devel- 
opment. 


THE BRUSH PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Colorado) 


- Figures are available which indicate that a 
high school education enables the average man 
to earn $949 more each year than the man who 
has not taken this extra four years of training. 
Superintendent H. H. Donley of Brush, Colo- 
rado, proposes to have his boys and girls pre- 
pared to earn their living by having a firm 
grounding in the fundamentals continued into 
the high school. 

The Junior High Scheol has a daily general 
writing period of 25 minutes. Palmer buttons 
and certificates are the objectives of ail pupils. 
Spelling is required of all high school students. 
A list of 425 common words is given out each 
semester. Twenty-five words of this list must 
be spelled each Wednesday. Five consecutive 
perfect spelling records will excuse the pupil 
from thts work. 

’ A course in general review of the elementary 
subjects will be given for students who plan on 
teaching after finishing High School, and pupils 
will be made acquainted with the latest and best 
methods of teaching. 

NEW SUBJECTS AND METHODS IN’ THE 

SCHOOLS OF LEOMINSTER (Massachusetts) 

The subjects of fire prevention, mothercraft 
and accident prevention were successfully in- 
troduced into the schools of Leominster by cor- 
relating them with other subjects. Fire pre- 
vention was taken up with insurance; mother- 
craft is taught to voluntary classes of girls after 
school one afternoon a week; and a Safety 
Squad has been organized in each school to look 
out for the safety of the smaller children at the 
close of school. The members of this squad 
wear a special button. The chief of police meets 
the members ot the squad once a month for 
conference and instruction. 

Another innovation is a freer organization in 
the primary grades. A child at home runs 
several miles a day. In school he is required to 
sit rigidly in a seat. To relieve this tension, a 
iree period is given each morning in some of 


the lewer grades in which the children decide 
what they wish to do. This seemingly slight 
change has resulted in better health, fewer ab- 
sences, a better opportunity to study the natural 
impulses of the child, development of the social 
instincts, and the settling of minor cases of dis- 
cipline by the children. 

Group work has been introduced into the 
Junior High School with great success. 


PRESENT WORLD TROUBLES IN ASIA (Sir Auk- 
land Geddes) 


Almost prophetic were the utterances of Sir 
Aukland Geddes in his address delivered at Rice 
Institute, Texas, in May, 1921. 

Whereas Europe is fundamentally Christian, 
Asia tundamentally is not Christian, and as.a 
result of that partly, but partly as a result of 
long secular tradition, the Asiatic aspect of the 
present world troubles is wholly different from 
that which we saw in Europe. The typical un- 
touched Asiatic country has a theory of govern- 
ment almost the exact reverse of that which 
obtains in Europe and here. Whereas the stan- 
dard, typical European government of today is 
essentialiy as democratic as yours is, the Asiatic 
governments, uncontaminated by European and 
American ideas, are essentially theocratic. The 
ruler rules because he rules. The proof that he 
has a right to rule is that he does rule. Might 
is right. Why? Because it is divine. Power 
is given by the gods to those whom the gods 
favor. As they have given the power, the power 
must be obeyed. This is almost the exact oppo- 
site mental process to that which you find here 
or in Europe. 

Now then, before the war, vast-tracts of land 
in Asia were under European tutelege, and 
hundreds of millions of people were, broadly 
speaking, content because the rulers had evi- 
dently been sent by some god who wished it so. 
Allis not going so well with these western gods 
as it used to go, and all is not going so well with 
the trade of Asia, and the result is that Asia 
seethes with questionings. And as these ques- 
tions agitate Asia, so they affect the whole 
economic situation in Asia. Profound as are 
the effects of the war in Europe, they are per- 
haps still more profound in Asia, and years will 
elapse before we know toward what end, into 
what channels, those effects will pour. The 
changes that are taking place in the mind of 
Asia are fundamental; and the whole world 
is concerned in the process of reconstruction 
and readjustment which shall make for world 
peace in the future. 

COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS (Johns 
Hopkins) 

Thes2 courses are similar in character to the 

corresponding courses given in the academic 
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department, and satisfactory work is credited, 
under suitable regulations, toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
By co-operation with Goucher Coliege, women 
as well as men are eligible for these degrees. 

Besides the courses usually offered, there wiil 
be courses in Oriental history and literature, 
Biblical Archeology, Russian language and civi- 
lization and Chinese. 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN KANSAS 


“The time of the little schoolhouse planted 
by the side ot a desolate byroad will soon be a 
thing of the past,” is the way one correspon- 
dent answers the questionnaire sent out by the 
Department of Consolidation of the Kansas 
State Normal School to patrons of these schools. 

A summary ot the data from 79 con- 
solidated schools shows an attendance cf 10,398 
children in the grades and 3,891 in the high 
school. More than 4,000 of these children were 
transported, the average haul being 12.1 miles, 
and the average time one hour. It cost on the 
average 16.7 cents a day to carry the pupils 
when motor busses were used and 22.6 cents 
when horses were used. The total area included 
within the 79 districts is 2,307 square 
miles, valued $133,121,248. The average tax 
levy for the last year was 9.8 mills. A total 
of 330 grade teachers were employed at an 
average salary of $994.50, or one teacher to 31 
pupils; and 260 high school teachers, one 
teacher to 15 pupils, at an average of 31,368.66 
The average salary of the superintendents was 
$2,077.99, and of the principals $1,551.14. Con- 
cerning hundreds of replies received only one 
was from an objector, which reads :— 

“Your letter concerning consolidation re- 
ceived. The writer would be indulged by per- 
sons concerned only of state recognized reputa- 
tion.” 

GETTING RAILROAD FACTS STRAIGHT (Dr. C. S. 
Duncan) 


In this timely pamphlet Dr. C. S. Duncan, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, answers 
the “ten points” against railway management 
made by Frank J. Warne before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It is pub- 
lished by the Association of Railway Execu. 
tives, 61 Broadway, New York. 

THE WORLD REMAPPED (Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, Chicago) 

While intended to accompany the new series 
of political geography maps recently issued by 
this well-known company, this manual is really 
a brief, concise and accurate summary of the 
scographical results of the peace settlements 
after the World War. 

The names, dates and terms of the peace 
lreaties are giyen briefly, followed by the prim 
ciples underlying the vew joyndarics, The 
League of Nations is discussed, and tables given 


to show the changes in areas and population of 
the various countries. Then a short geographi- 
cal account of each country is given, industrially 
and politically, not only of Europe but of de- 
pendencies as well. In fact, R. Baxter Blair, 
the editor, has really given us sufficient material 
in his attractive little hand book for a course in 
the new geography. 
— 
THE DEARBORN GROUP TESTS OF INTELLI- 
GENCE (Lippincott Company) 


The revised edition for General Examinations 
A and B for Grades I to III of these tests is very 
clear and simple. The tests consist of games 
and picture puzzles, which the children always 
enjoy, and the method of scoring is refreshingly 
iree from complications. For instance: To de- 
termine the “average” performance of a class, 
sort the papers according to scores, the lowest 
on top. The score of the middle paper is the 
“Median.” The mental ages are given in tabu- 
lated form. All the teacher has to do to get 
the I. . of the individual pupil is to divide his 
mental age by his chonological age. To se- 
cure the approximate standard for any grade, 
first find the median of the chronological ages 
of the class or classes, then find in the table the 
score corresponding to the age. This gives the 
median mental age which should ordinarily be 


expected. 


HEALTH IMPROVEMENT IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and A. M. A.) 


Dr. Thomas Wood of New York was the 
chairman of the committee which has just is- 
sued this pamphlet which continues the series 
on the health of rural school children. It gives 
many instances of constructive Rural Health 
work in the United States and thus provides 
uuch helpful information and suggestions. It 
deais with present conditions; legislation, activ- 
ities of siate departments of education and 
state boards of health; public health nursing; 
clinics; schoo! lunches; health agencies; especi- 
ally the “Modern Health Crusade”; and closes 
with several very definite suggestions for the 
carrying on of the work so ably begun in many 
states, 

In brief, it is one of the “must have” manuals 
and may be obtained from Dr. Wood at 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 

GEOGRAPHY IN BERKELEY, CAL. 


This is one of the course of study 
graphs recently issued to be tried out in the 
Berkeley schools. All school programs are in 
process of transition today and Berkeley is wel! 
in the lead. The course in geography includes 
unusually valuable discussions of the value of 
“projects”; appreciation lessons; problems; drill 
and miscellaneous suggestions ; followed by most 
helpful organization material fer each grade. 
Mis» Ethel Salisbury was chaipman of this com 
wilice ae well as havmg charge of the genera! 
course of study committee, 
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THE OBSERVANCE OF ARMISTICE DAY 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


“In this national celebration one hundred 
millions of people sat around the tables of vic- 
tory which were communion tables of good will 
to the world, with a song of all for each and 
each for all in the rebuilding of the world.” 

Thus spoke Hon. John Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, on November 12, 1918—the day follow- 
ing the announcement of the ending of the 
terrible World War. That announcement was 
the source of the first observance of Armistice 
Day, the most thrilling celebration the world 
has ever known. 

The wave of joy spread from pole to pole and 
around the globe. Surely the angels of heaven 
must have sung, too, on that glad day. 

Probably no celebration in the United States 
has been more general and more spontaneous. 
All sorts of organizations turned out and 
paraded. The streets were suddenly converted 
into playgrounds and demonstration fields of 
uncontrolled gladness. Confetti filled the air. 
Bands, bells, horns, clappers, and voices sounded 
the notes of joy. Business was suspended, 
schools were closed. Everybody hailed every- 
body else. Tears mingled with laughter. No 
such a holiday has been recorded since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
except the ending of the Civil War in April, 
1865. 

Armistice Day got a grip on the hearts of the 
peopie then that it is likely never to lose. All 
round the globe the day was celebrated in 1918, 
and has been observed since as a special day 


‘never to be forgotten while the world lasts. 


Perhaps the most brilliant observance of the 
day is held in Great Britain and in France. The 
unrestrained gladness of the first celebration 
has been tempered, but joy and gratitude pre- 
vail. 

‘On each November 11, at eleven minutes pas: 
eleven, the British Empire celebrates the anni- 
versary of the armistice that ended the World 
War, by two minutes of absolute silence 
throughout its globe-encircling dominion. Every 
train stops. The wheels of every factory cease 
to turn. Clerks and customers, officials and 
workmen, schools and public gatherings, pedes- 
trains and travelers—all the people—stop 
where they are at the historic minute and think 
of the millions of men who laid their lives on 
the altar of world peace and true democracy. 

The World War heroes parade in London, 
Paris, Brussels, and other British, 
French, Italian, and Belgian cities just as they 
do in the United States, to cheers trom joyous 


spectators, on Armistice Day. Peace fires are 
burned on the hilltops in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Belgium. Church and other bells 
ring. Orators applaud patriotism. ‘The Euro- 
pean cemeteries and battlefields are scenes of 
special observance on Armistice Day, when 
tributes are paid to the heroic soldier dead. 

One of the most impressive celebrations was 
that cf November 11, 1921, in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, near Washington, D.C. The day was de- 
clared a legal holiday by Act of Congress. The 
governors in all the states issued proclamations. 
President Harding, in his official call, asked that 
tributes be specialiy paid to the “ unknown 
dead” of the World War as typified by an un- 
known and unidentified soldier whose body was 
buried that day in Arlington Cemetery with 
military pomp and honor. 

Many suggestions have been made as to the 
development of the Armistice Day observance. 
The Women’s Clubs of the United States have 
already made it a Day of Music (of religious 
service combined with music), declaring that 
music helped greatly in maintaining the morale 
of the defenders of democracy overseas. In 
this they are joined by the Federation oi 
Churches. 

The Pennsylvania War History Commission 
has supported its suggestion by holding the 
week of November 11 as “ State History Week.” 

The promoters of sensible saving want to 
make Armistice Day the starter for all-the- 
vear thrift. Peaceworkers would like to see 
Armistice Day called “ Peace Day,” and bills 
have been introduced into various legislatures 
to that end. 

A suggestion has been made to change 
the date of Thanksgiving (which is now tev 
near Christmas) to November 11, and combine 
the two; as one holiday a month seems quite 
enough. ‘This, it is said, would help to make 
the day one of great joy and gladness and of 
even wider observance. 

However that may be, the observance of 
Armistice Day in some form is certain to en- 
dure. it has been well said that Liberty 
reached its highest watermark of centuries on 
November 11, 1918, when the four years of 
horrible warfare ended, and a new era of 
equality, brotherhood, and) home government 
dawned en the old world, foretelling the recon- 
struction of the nations along new lines of 
thought and purpose such as were instituted 
by the Fathers of our Republic as represented 
by the American flag. 


No pupil should be regarded as a subject for ped agogic experimentation,—A, Lawrence Lowell, 
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RIVERSIDE READERS 


Should be used in every school 


Since the publication of its first volume The Riverside Readers 
have set a standard for literary content unsurpassed by any other 
series. The single fact that Houghton Mifflin Company are the 
sole authorized publishers of the works of the great American 
authors 


‘HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER ‘THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
BRET HARTE 


and that they a'so publish all the works of many recent authors, as 


JOHN BURROUGHS CELIA THAXTER 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
as well as important books by 
| 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN i 
| WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS MARY JOHNSTON 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH LAFCADIO HEARN 
| DALLAS LORE SHARP JOHN MUIR 
| HORACE E. SCUDDER ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
EVA MARCH TAPPAN SARA CONE BRYANT 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY SARAH ORNE JEWETT | 


| shows how rich a fund of the best literature has been drawn upon in 
this series. 


| Artistically and mechanically these readers represent the highest ideals 
of bookmaking. The best artists and designers, among whom are 


| RUTH MARY HALLOCK MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 
| CLARA E. ATWOOD E. BOYD SMITH 


HOWARD PYLE 


have cooperated in making the books as attractive as possible in every way. 
The colored illustrations of the Primary books are particularly attractive. 


{ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Ottumwa, Iowa, September 29, 1922. 

Editor Journal of Education, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I have been interested in reading the article 
on college entrance examinations by R. \W. Pettingill, and 
I am wondering if there is some one wise enough and 
skilful enough to suggest some sort of a standard for 
marking English papers that will be helpful to teachers. 
I recently had papers written by seventh grade pupils who 
described their visit to an industrial plant. These papers 
were submitted to five high school teachers to be graded. 
No marks were placed on the papers, and no teacher 
knew what grade had been given by another teacher. Here 
are the grades given by the five high school teachers :— 


Composition No. 1 82 79 78.85 83 
90 74 88 88 8&5 
92 7&8 90 &7 
“ 95 73 & &8& 
“ er 78 @ 8&8 92-79 
98 78 95 93 OF 
7 9) 79 RB RL &O 
72 80 75 & 7D 
94 8&3 94 95 O1 


Very truly yours, 
H. E. Blackmar, 
, 

Education should ever be regarded by the state as an 
investment, not as an expense. It is the state’s insurance 
for the years to come. Nowhere else can she place money 
that will be so sure of bringing back returns. To sup- 
port education therefore should be considered by every 
true citizen as a privilege, and not as a burden.—Superin- 
tendent G. N. Child, Salt Lake City. 


LOS ANGELES MELTING POT. 


In the department of immigrant education maintained 
by the Los Angeles educational authorities, 14,594 foreign- 
born adults received instruction during the last schoo! 
year, 1921-1922. This does not take into consideration the 
children who are accommodated in the regular school 
classes. Statistics compiled by the local 
show :— 


authorities 


These classes included natives of sixty-seven nationali- 
ties and races, some of which are here detailed: Mexicans, 
5,379; Italians, 1,046; negroes, 691; Japanese, 634; Rus- 
sians, 366; Jews (other than from Palestine), 288; Ger- 
mans, 185; Spaniards, 165; Poles, 143; French, 151; Can- 
adians, 130; Chinese, 120; Filipinos, 119; Austrians, 106. 

From the following countries there were enrolled stu- 
dents-in numbers less than 100 each: Africa, Argentine, 
Armenia, Assyria, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Bohemia, Central America, Chile, Croatia, Cuba, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Dalmatia, Denmark, England, Finland, 
Greece, Hawaii, India (Hindu), Holland, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Java, Jugoslavia, Korea, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, Nicaragua, North America (Indian), 
Norway, Palestine, Peru, Porto Rico, Portugal, Rumania, 
Scotland, Serbia, Slovenia, South America (not classified), 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Ukrainia, Uruguay, 
Venezuela ard Wales.—Los Angeles Herald. 

EDUCATION COSTS, BUT EDUCATION PAYS. 

An investigation of the income of 554 farmers in one 
county of Missouri, made by the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, showed that the educated farmer’s income was 
71.4 per cent. larger than that of the untrained farmer. A 
survey of the incomes of 635 farmers in seven counties of 
Kansas, made by the Kansas State Agriculture, showed 


that the trained farmer had a greater income by nearly 
$1,000 a year than those of farmers with a common school 
education. 

The United States department cf agriculture reports a 
suryey of three representative areas in Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. It is shown that tenant farmers with a col- 
lege education received an average labor income of $453 
a year more than the men with a high school education, 
and $979 more a year than the man with only a common 
school education. 

Cornell University reports that men having more than a 
high school education received $225 more a year than 
farmers with a high school education, and $529 a year 
more than farmers with a common school education. They 
also report that five per cent. of the farmers with a dis- 
trict school education had incomes of more than $1,000, 
and that twenty per cent. of the farmers with a high 
school education had labor incomes of more than $1,000, 
Thirty per cent. of the farmers with more than high 
school education had labor incomes of more than $1,000, 
A high school education is worth as much to the farmer 
as $6,000 worth of five per cent. bonds. A college educa- 
tion is worth nearly twice as much. 

Education increases the average person’s earning power 
$40,000 during his lifetime. This is the estimate of Alice 
Lakey, editor of Insurance Magazine. 

Admitting that the estimate is correct, parents are giy- 
ing their child a mortgage on $40,000 when they send them 
through grammar school, high school and college, or $2,- 
50) for each year spent in school. 

Tell this to the child who wants to quit school to go to 
work. On top of the $40,000 is the far greater value 2f 
education to the intellect and soul. 

Akron, Ohio, uses the following outline of school ad- 
ministration :-— 

1. Superintendent, with eleven specified duties. 

2. Assistant superintendent, with eight specified duties, 

’. Clerk-treasurer, with two specified duties. 

4. School architect, with two specified duties. 

5. Superintendent of maintenance, with four specified 
duties. 

6. Director of research, with six specified duties. 

7. Director of attendance and part-time education, with 
seven specified duties. 

&. Primary supervisor, with two specified duties. 

9. Supervisor of music, with two specified duties. 

“Children now love luxury, they have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authority, they show disrespect for elders and 
love to chatter in place of exercise. Children are now 
tyrants and not the slaves of the household. They no 
longer rise when an elder enters the room, they contradict 
their parents, chatter before company, gobble up the 
dainties at the table, cross their legs and tyrannize their 
teachers.” 

The above is not aimed at the young folks now so much 
under discussion. It was written by Socrates over two 
thousand years ago.—Pennsylvania Farmer. 

— 

Miss Jennie B. Adams, associate manager of the Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters at Lincoln, says they paid ovef 
$2,062.00 last year for diseased appendixes. No one around 
this office seems to know to what use the T. C. U. caa 
put these impaired parts, nor how much they will pay for 
a sound appendix. 

Nebraska’s farm products for 1922 are valued as folk 
lows: Corn, $44,726,000; wheat, $27,866,000; oats, $15,366, 
000; barley, $7,289,000; potatoes, $6,000,000; flax, $4,000, 
000; rye, $4,000,000; hay and alfalfa, $39,000,000. 
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You cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C, U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in additicn to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay vou $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘*‘Heads or Tails You Wir’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 

- C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail vou full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


Please do it todav. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about) 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK. By Henry B. 
Beston. Illustrated by Maurice E. Day. Boston: At- 
lantic Monthly Press. Cloth. 258 pp. 

Child life needs some real new fairy tales. Is it pos- 
sible to have some fairy tales that will be universally 
read? That which makes the time honored fairy tales 
classic is the universal appreciation of them. 

Whoever criticises a fairy tale appears so silly to every 
one else that he is silly in his own estimation. Is it as 
possible as it is desirable ‘that there can be fairy tales that 
critics will feel silly if they criticise them? 

Henry B. Beston has written thirteen fairy tales. and 
if they survive the superstition of thirteen they ought to 
survive the critics. The trouble with all other modern 
fairy tales is that their creators have been so afraid of 
the critics that they have not dared to be fairy. 

Henry B. Beston has had no thought of grown-up crit- 
ics, has thought only of little people not as critics but as 
capable of the wildest flights of imagination. 

If other grown-ups are like Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
myself they will give themselves up to the abandon of 
child life once again and will have no more regard for 
critics than little neop'e have of critics of “Mother Goose.” 

We call especial attention to the Introduction by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in which he says :— 

“I believe that where any nice ‘grown-up’ is concerned, 
if you crack the hard outside shell with which circum- 
stances have surrounded him, beneath it you will find a 
child. Banking on this, I venture to say that I ihor- 
oughly enjoyed the Firelight Fairy Book. I liked par- 
ticularly the story of the poor little prince, whose sneez- 
ing had such a disastrous effect; and the lost half hour 
is unquestionably an accurate historical account, because 
no one could have described so accurately, simply from 
imagination, what a lost temper looked like. What makes 
me even more willing to advance my opinion is that I do 
not stand alone. My conclusions are supported by a jury 
of my peers, for I have given the book as a gift, not only 
to my own children, but to other people’s children, and 
to one of the prominent Seyators of the United States. 
They have universally acclaimed it, and who can question 
the judgment of such a jury?” 

“Prince Sneeze” was the favorite of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., but “The Shepherd of the Clouds” is our favorite. 
We would like to join a real crusade to make “The Shep- 
herd of the Clouds” as universally known and as uni- 
formly admired by little people as is any fairy tale of ye 
olden time. 

Let's begin by placing “The Firelight Fairy Book” in 
every primary school in the land and then we shall have 


had some real part in the creation of a modern fairy tale 
land. 


So mote it be. 


GALENO NATURAL METHOD. Spanish: Book Two. 
By Oscar Galeno. Cloth. Illustrated. 318 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL TO GALENO NATURAL 
METHOD. Paper. 58 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London: 

Gregg Publishing Company. 

The Galeno Spanish Method adds Book Two to the 
previously published Book One (268 pages, $1.20). The 
same principles are followed as in the earlier book: a 
combination of the Direct and Indirect Methods is used, 
proper use is made of the association of ideas (theme 
sequence) principle. all the lessons are carefully and 
clearly illustrated, illustrations serving as the basis of 
most of the work, and the widest use is made of typo- 
graphical differences to make the material striking and 


emphatic. The “Teacher’s Manual” gives helpful hints. 
and instructions on ‘Wsing the series. One of the real fea- 
tures of Mr. Galeno’s system is provided by the splendid 
pictures which are the framework of the lessons. These- 
remarkably clear, vivid, and life-like pictures can now 
be obtained in chart form, 30x40 inches, the set consisting. 
of thirty-five charts on heavy paper, well mounted, with. 

a tripod support, and suitable for use in teaching any 

modern language, including English (price, $12.00). We- 

can only repeat what we said of the first book of this 
attractive series: “It is the best thing of its kind that we 
have seen.” Book Three, a reader, is in press. 

REFERENCE CHART OF SPANISH VERBS. By C. 
A. Graeser, M. A., the Military College of South Caro- 
lina. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

This handy and inexpensive chart is one of the most 
useful things that has been produced by any modern lan- 
guage teacher for a long time. Professor Graeser, of 
“The Citadel,” South Carolina’s famous military college,. 
has worked out in concise form a systematic. see-it-at-a- 
glance method of teaching the Spanish verb—regular,. 
orthographic changing, radical changing, and irregular— 
that can not fail to lighten the task of many a teacher 
and pupil. Since a certain amount of material in the 
shape of paradigms must be committed to memory, it 
seems but reasonable to organize and digest and synthe- 
size the material, reducing it, so to speak, to its least 
common denominator. Major Graeser has done just that 
with Spanish verbs, and done it first. His chart shows: 
at a glance the place of the accent, the irregularities or 
other changes, of the complete Spanish verb system. Red’ 
and green types are used to make the noteworthy points: 
still more striking. a wise pedagogical device. The chart 
should be posted in every Spanish classroom in the land,. 
if not placed in the hands of every Spanish pupil. 

SIX ORATIONS OF PAUL. Intreduction and Com- 
ments on Text. By E. P. Clark, president of California 
State Board of Education. San Francisco: Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company. Cloth. 

The schools have never before had an opportunity 1 
have students demonstrate the wonderful power in Paul's 
Orations. We have recently had several books on Power- 
ful Addresses sent us and no one of them places Paul 
where he belongs. Dr. Clark has, for the first time, 
given the schools the “Six Orations of Paul” with the 
brilliant introductions they need. 

We suspect one reason why the schoo!s have neglected’ 
Paul is the fact that he is so generally stvled “St. Paul,” 
which has discounted his orations for public school use. 
It is a genuine scholastic service that the author renders 
the schools when he rescues them from the popular prej- 
udice that they were not great scholastically because of 
the service they rendered religion. 

The next great need of religion is to have it play its 
part in education as education, in scholarship as well z$ 
Christianity. The church must demonstrate that as a life 
today it appropriates for today the truth and power of 
two thousand years ago. 

THE HEART OF MONADNOCK. By Elizabeth Wes- 
ton Timlow. Illustrated with photographs by Herbert 
W. Gleason. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company. Cloth. 
Monadnock’s rugged personality which charmed 

Thoreau deserves the appreciation here given it in the 

descriptive pages and beautiful illustrations. Monadnock 

suffers from the rivalry of the White Mountains, but its 
admirers yield to none in the intensity of their devotion, 
and they will welcome this beautiful “appreciation.” 
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A SCHOOL EDITION 


i THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 


BY HENRY B. BESTON 
With an introduction 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Price 80 cents 
Especially appropriate for fifth and sixth grades 


| Theodore Roosevelt in isis introduction 
to this new School Edition of The Fire- 
light Fairy Book has written these siguifi- 
cant patagraphs :— 


“T believe that where any nice ‘grown- 
up’ is concerned, if you crack the hard out- 
side shell with which circumstances have 
surrounded him, beneath it you will find 
a child. Banking on this, I venture to 
say that I thoroughly enjoyed the ‘Fire- 
light Fairy Book.” I liked particularly 
the story of the poor little prince, whose 
sneezing had such a disastrous effect; and 


h is sti bly 
one could have described so accurately, 
7 simply what a lost there 1s nothing more refreshing, in- 
hat even more willing to vigorating and nourishing than a 
af advance my opinion is that I do not stand spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
and to of the Prominent: orsford 
tors of the United States. ey have uni- ® 
yersally acclai d it, and wh - - 
Acid Phosphate 
t 7 we very truly, is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
- “THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
t The Firelight Fairy Book is published in two edi- the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cella, 
tion, illustrated in black and white $0.80. 
ne Special Rates to Schools Sold by Druggists 
t THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
S Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. E48 5-18 
S- 
t 
,. 
e 
ective 
7 By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 
" Principal, "Bennett H igh School, and former head of the Department of English, 
Re LaFayette High School, Buffalo, New York. 
al 
. A new book on composition and rhetoric for high-school classes and the first year 
i of college, that is 
: Interesting 
. Richly and effectively studded with illustrative material chosen from 117 different 
' sources from Homer to O. Henry. 
A most complete text covering every vital process from “Getting Ready to Write” 
ts to Literature—the Finished Product,” with unusual emphasis placed on oral 
expression. 
fe 
of Effective Expression” is the fruit of fifteen years’ teaching experience, a practical 
textbook that is inspirational. 
a Shall we send you descriptive material ? 
th. 
ad’ 532 pages ; attractively bound in cloth; list price, $1.40 
he 
ck 
its THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ai NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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DAVID CROCKETT. By Jane Corby. Famous Ameri- 
cafis-for Young Readers. IMustrations from Rare 
Prints. New York City: Barse and Hopkins. Cloth. 
192 pp. 

The story of David Crockett and the battle of the 
Alamo, San Antonio, should ‘be known by every American 
youth. The battles in -Texas which saved Texas to the 
United States have received all too little attention from the 
schools of the North. 

Every one reads and remembers every little skirmish 
in the Atlantic Coast States, yes, and in all Northern 
regions. There has been no greater heroism in American 
life than in the Mexican wars, and no greater service has 
heen rendered the country than the saving of Texas to 
the United States. This Life of David Crockett is a great 
message to American youth, especially to those out of 
Texas. 

It is as important that American teachers see San 
Antonio and the Alamo as that they see Bunker Hill and 
Gettysburg. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
James Mickel Williams. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Cloth, 64% by 9%. 459 pp. 

“Principles of Social Psychology” is a remarkable 
study of personality, the most valuable from the stand- 
point of education that has been made. Unfortunately, 
in the age of getting education from the cartoons and the 
sentences explaining a moving picture there is slight hop: 
that any considerable portion of the public will read 459 
pages of 450 words each, but there ought to be some way 
to induce or seduce those who aspire to improve social 
conditions, especially through education, to read this 
noble study with care. “Mere intellect is weak unless 
supported by a vigorous, resistful disposition.” There is 
a whole semester of keen thinking in that sentence. Jt 
should be hung as a motto in every university classroom. 
From the day a student enters college or university he 
should have that truth stressed. 

A student should estimate every professor by the acid 
test “is he a weak intellect” because he has not the per- 
sonality of a “vigorous, resistful disposition”? There is 
as much need of weeding out of colleges and universities 
professors of weak intellects as there is of weeding out 
of the public schools teachers who have not been exposed 
to the influence of these weak intellects in college. 

“High-falutin’ philosophers.” as Huxley styled them. 
weak intellects in egoistic robes, are the bane of colleges 
and universities. Personality is of infinitely more impor- 
tance in education than degrees awarded by weak intellects. 

“I. Q.” must be evaluated by the “P. Q.” that is behind 
it. It is more important that educational leaders who in- 
fluence the many should read this book than that grade 
teachers learn how to give children mental tests. 

Present troubles in the labor world are due largely to 
the fact that labor leaders have more personality than their 
employers, while the rank and file of the laborers have 
less personality than the public to whom the employers 
appeal. The fighting personality of the labor leader is 
vastly more effective than the critical personality of the 
bumptious reformer. The labor leaders seek a new 
social order out of things as they are, and the contempla- 
tive idealists seek a new social order out of their con- 
ceited brains’ activity. 

Now that teachers are abundant there should be a cru- 
sade for the elimination from Teacher Training those lack- 
ing in educational personality. and an appraisal of the sal- 
ary schedule on the basis of personality. 

The school that develops personality through associations 
in recreation, in rivalry, in health aids, in manual or vo- 
cational activities and social activities achieves something 
never attained by learning lists of irregular verbs, the 
heights of mountains, or the lengths of rivers. 
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ASSETS OF THE IDEAL CITY. By Charles M. Fas- 
sett, of the University of Kansas, and former Mayor 
of Spokane. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 160 pp. 

This book attempts to sketch no impractical Utopia. 
It is inspired rather by the author’s knowledge of and 
participation in municipal progress already accom- 
plished in America. As a successful engineer who be- 
came president of the Chamber of Commerce in a large 
city, and subsequently its mayor, Mr. Fassett has had 
an exceptional training and experience. He shows how 
the modern city is tending toward the ideal. Step by 
Step, the city has taken up such problems as the better- 
ment and beautifying of its streets, the public water 
supply, gas, electricity, telephones, sewerage and gar- 
bage disposal, transportation, industry, education, 
health, and many another subject not even dreamed of 
in the olden days, such as recreation, music and art, 
Its aim is to collect in one compact volume a brief 
statement regarding each of the more important activi- 
ties which have come to be generally understood as ap- 
pertaining to modern community life; and they are set 
down in the hope of encouraging a still higher grade of 
citizenship by the development of a greater interest in 
public welfare. 

1606 DRILL EXERCISES IN CORRECTIVE ENG- 
LISH. By O. M. Hanna, River Falls, Wisconsin, and 
Joseph S. Taylor, district superintendent, New York 
City. New York: Hinds and Noble. 

There is a demand for more “functional grammar” and 
less parsing and diagramming. The New York City 
syllabus in English insists strongly upon habits of correct 
speech, 

This book offers exercises for the application of the 
laws of grammar in the daily speech of the pupil. W. W. 
Charters has shown that of the errors made by Kansas. 
City school children, twenty-four per cent. consist of a 
confusion of past tense and past participle; fourteen per 
cent. are a failure of the verb to agree with its subject; 
twelve per cent. involve the uses’ of Jay and /se, got, 
can and will, shall and will; eleven per cent. are the double 
negative; redundance in syntax furnishes another ten per 
cent.; while the rest relate to wrong case forms of pro- 
nouns, confusion of adjective and adverb, confusion of 
adjective and pronoun, etc. 

> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By William David 


“General Mathematics, Book Two.” 
Reeves. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Learning to be a Schoolmaster.’” By Thomas R. Cole, 
—“Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood.” By 
Alice Corbin Sies.—‘“Tne Pedagogy of Physical Train- 
ing.” By Cc. Ward Crampton. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. \ 

“The Mastery of French, Direct Method, Book One,” 
By G. P. Fongeray. Syracuse, N. Y.: lroquois Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Ancient Rome, The Li 
Agnes Hamilton. Price, 
Press. 

“A Mother's Garden of Verse.” By Rosalind Huide- 
koper Greene. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Healthy Living, Book One." Charles-Edward Amory 
Winslow.—“The Land of Health.” By Grace T. Hallock 


of Great Men.” By Mary 


ves 
85 Oxford University 


and C.-E. A. Winslow.—‘‘Healthy Living, Book Two.” By 
Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. New York and 
Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Social Work in the Light of History.” 3y Stuart 


Alfred Queen. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Company. 

“The Constitution of the United States, Its Sources 
and Its Application.” 3v Thomas James Norton. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 

“A Real Country Teacher.’ By Jessie Field. Chicago? 
A. Flanagan Company. 

“Gymnastic and Folk Dancing.” By Mary Wood Hin- 
man. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 

“Acquiring Skill in Teaching.” By James R. Grant. 
New York, Newark, Boston: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

“Letters of a Radio Engineer to His Son.” 
Mills. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

“Principles of Farm Practice.” By Beniamin Mar- 
shall Davis. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

“English in Service Complete.” By W. Wilbur Hat- 
field and A. Laura McGregor. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 
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CANNOT 
OLD BOOKS NEW 


But we do make them LAST LONGER by using 


Holden’s Perfect Self Binders ) 
| Holden’s “T”’ Back Binders 


Holden’s Transparent Paper 


whenever a weakened or broken binding, loosened or torn leaf occurs. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


“GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of mere than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


A New Remington Model. new office correspondence model Remington in appearance and in all 


No. 12 “The Quiet Typewriter.” which has qualities which seem cer- its essential qualities. It has, obvi- 
The Remington Typewriter Com- tain to win for it a similar success in ously, all the familiar Remington 
pany has made another important for- its own field. strength and reliability; it also has 
ward step in typewriter progress. The new Remington Model 12 cer- every improvement which is signifi- 


Following the new Remington Port- tainly does embody the “forward cant of recent Remington progress. 
able, which has already attained an thought” in every quality which an- Prominent among these are the Im- 
extraordinary sale and _ popularity, peals to the typewriter owner and proved Self-Starting carriage, the 


the Company now announces a brand operator. It is an unmistakable time-saving utility of which has been 


Remington No. 12 


“The Quiet Typewriter’’ 


“The sum of typewriter merit” is a strong 
statement, but we make it advisedly. The new 
No. 12 Remington contains every feature and 
every quality that the typewriter user has always 
wan 


Remington strength and reliability—in full 
measure. 


“‘Natural Touch’’—which gives a speed and 
ease of operation which is a revelation to every 
typist. 


Good work—and always good work— insured by feamures which prevent mis-operation. 


The Se/f-Starter, or automatic indenter, that great, exclusive Remington feature, which saves nearly 
a minute per letter in typing time. 


And added to all these, a degree of silence in operation which iasures the quiet desired in every 
business office. 


The new Remington No. 12 sells for $110—$7.50 more than our standard correspondence machine—a 
$7.50 premium for quiet. 


A good typewriter deserves a ribbon. Paragon Ribbons—made by us. 75 cents each, $7 a dozen. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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» # TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Mass,, 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade , Col., 

New ler, N.Y, 225 Fifth Ave. dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bigg. Portiand Ore., 604 Journal ry 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 MeGse St. Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


conclusively demonstrated, and the 
“natural touch” which appeals to 
every typist because it makes the 
day's work swift and easy. 
Added to all of these qualities is 
another for which the demand is 
great and growing. _The new Rem- 
ington No, 12 is quiet in operation— 
so quiet that its use in any business 
office will never disturb anybody. _ 
This achievement by the Reming- 
ton of quiet typewriting 1s most im- 
portant—how important every tyne- 
writer user knows. Even more 1m- 
portant is the fact that the Reming- 
ton has been made quiet without the 
introduction of any innovation in the 
operating principle, and without any 
impairment of those qualities which 
are essential in a first class writing 
machine. This result is another tri- 
umph of Remington engineering skill. 
The uiet operation of the new No. 
12 Remington is not due to any one 
feature, but rather to refinements of 
construction which are in evidence all 
over the machine and which have 
added this most important quality to 
the sum total of Remington merit. 
Every new Remington model since 
the foundation of the typewriter in- 
dustry has marked an important step 
forward in typewriter progress, and 
the Remington No. 12 is a new an? 
most important addition to this im- 
pressive Remington — record. This 
latest Remington seems. certain to 
achieve a success which will surpass 
even the most famous Remington 
models of the past. It should be 
most popular everywhere, and espe- 
cially in those business offices where 
the executives have hitherto been dis- 
turbed by the noise caused by their 
typewriters. The Remington Com- 
pany announces that they will con- 
tinue the manufacture of their stan- 
dard correspondence machine, the Im- 
proved Self-Starting Remington, and 
owing to its lower cost they antici- 


pate a continued demand for it for 
use under conditions where quiet 1s 
not a prime consideration. The new 
Model 12 sells for $110—just $7.50 
more than the standard machine, and 
all will agree that this is a very small 
premium to pay for office quiet. 


Boston Classical Club 


At the annual luncheon of the 
Classical Club of Greater Boston held 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, October 
21, Miss Alice Van V. Brown_ot 
Wellesley College discussed “The 
Present Conditions on the Adriatic,” 
and Mr. Hawes of the Museum, who 
during the past summer visited 
Austria, spoke upon the conditions in 
that country. j 

Rev. Willard Reid, former presi- 
dent of the club, who during the past 
summer was in Rome, spoke of the 
interesting discoveries recently made 
in the Holy City in excavating for 
the church of San Sebastian. Sixty 
steps below the present level graves 
were found plainly marked with the 


names of the Apostles, Peter and 
John. 
Professor Alexander H. Rice of 


Boston University, president of the 
club, was re-elected. 

The first meeting of the Reading 
Section will be held in the Classicai 
Library of Boston University on the 
evening of November 17. Dr. Lund 


will read selections from his transla-, 


tion of the Eumenides. 


Milk feeding for undernourished 
school children has been introduced 
into forty cities and twenty-eight in- 
corporated villages in New York 
State. In some schools it is provided 
twice daily, in the middle of the 
morning and in the middle of the 
afternoon session; in some schools it 
is served in the middle of the morn- 
ing only. graham. cracker is 
usually taken with the milk. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


in America, 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


@ression whether as a creative 


thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


¥ranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


bO YOU NEED CLEMATIS? 


ASK ABOUT PATHWAYS, 


CLEMATIS .... .60 
PATHWAYS 


THE ARLO PLAN 


CAN YOU TEACH WITHOUT ARLO? NO. 


YES. 
HAVE YOU ANITA? WHY NOT? 


HOW ABOUT BUSY BUILDERS? 
They are all yours for the small sum of: 


55 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 
BUSY BUILDERS’ BOOK.... .45 


November 9, 1922 


Chicago is considering the idea of 


operating the public schools through- 
out the year. 


School teachers represent fifty per 
cent. of all the women engaged jn 


gainful occupations in the Uni 
States. 


Since 1907 education among the 
women of India has more than 
doubled. The proportion of educated 
women in 1907 was 2.3 per cent. and 
in 1920 it was 5 per cent. 

“Out of two million Americans jn 
the first draft, all of whom the United 
States sent to bring democracy and 
enlightenment to dark places of Eyr- 
ope, 200,000 could not read orders in 
any language or read glowing accounts 
of their own deeds in the daily press.” 
—Secretary Lane. 

Kentucky teachers are free to use 
any supplemental textbooks they 


choose, according to a_ statement 
waned by Superintendent Colvin in 
uly. 


The Board of Administration j 
North Dakota has elected George A. 
McFarland, superintendent of city 
schools, Williston, North Dakota 
president of the State Normal School 
at Minot. 


Full-time secretaries of: State 
Teachers’ Associations now number 
nineteen in the United States. 

Michigan has six young new college 
presidents. They have all come into 
othce not far from their fortieth 
birthdays. All these changes have 
occurred within the last two years. 

Roughly stated, it is costing us one 
dollar to keep one child in school one 
day. Out of every dollar we spend 
for education, 35 cents goes to instruc- 
tion; 30 cents to the purchase, upkeep, 
and replacement of buildings and 
equipment; 20 cents to transportation, 
and = cents to supplies and general 
operation expenses. — Superin 
C. W. Todd, Monte Vista, ee 

Sweden’s educational system faces 
reorganization, the purpose of which 
1s to place full educational advantages 
within close reach of every child in 
the land irrespective of social standing. 
Under the new plan all of Sweden's 
public schools, from the elementary 
grades to the universities, will be co- 
educational. The whole educational 
work of the country, with the excep- 
tion of a few private schools, will be 
taken over by the state. Tuition fees 
will be practically eliminated. 


In Boise, Idaho, under the inspira- 
tion of Superintendent P. J. Zimmers, 
from the youngest children in the first 
grades to the seniors in high school 
there has been great enthusiasm for 
the idea of correlating the world 
peace with all phases of school work. 
The new project was made the basis 


WM. B. ITTNER,F.A.1.A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Boaréd of Education Building 
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for much of the work in reading, 
spelling, English, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, penmanship, even hy- 
giene and science. In the lower grades 
the activity assumed the graphic and 
objective form, while among the older 
pupils much interest was manifested in 
causes and results. 


A resolution adopted by the board 
oi education of New York State, urg- 
ing the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to seek the passage of a law at 
the next session of the legislature 
abolishing secret societies in the high 
schools of the state, will meet with 
the unqualified approval of a great 
many interested parties. Aside alto- 
gether from the question as to the ad- 
visability of such societies in colleges. 
it is becoming increasingly recognized 
that they have no place in the ordi- 
nary schools. As a report containing 
the censensus of opinion of high school 
principals put it: “These societies form 
in the school a little aristocracy with 
its snobbery, favoritism and discrimi- 
nation.” Such a condition should never 
be allowed to obtain where young 
people gather for mutual benefit—Bos- 
ton Christian Science Monitor. 


Thoroughgoing child health pro- 
grams are to be conducted in three 
typical American cities for a period of 
five years. These programs will be 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund 
and will be carried out under the 
auspices of the American Child Hy- 
giene Association and the Child 
Health Organization of America. <A 
joint committee will have charge of 
gtneral policies and plans. The first 
city will be selected from the unper- 
half of the Mississippi-River-Valley 
region. Full information mav be had 
from the Child Health Committee 
522 Seventeenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Meetings to be Held 
NOVEMBER 


18: New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at 
Salem Normal] School. W. O, Hol- 
den, secretary. 

Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division st Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 

18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

27-28-29: Fortieth annual meetine 
of the South Dakota Educational 
Association at Pierre. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
Secretary. 

30-Dee. 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 


ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 


DECEMBER 


27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 

1923. 
FEBRUARY 

26-March 3: Department of Super- 

intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland. 
APRIL. 

9-13, 1923: Music 

tional Conference, Cleveland. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT 


College woman, eight years’ experience, successful as principal; just 


returned from southern trip; available at $1,500-1,800; English, history, 
civics, preferred subjects. 


Hamilton College graduate 1922, with study the past summer in Paris; 
available for French or English; reasonable salary to begin. 


Exceptional woman for high school English: both normal and college 
ine ten years’ experience in New York State and outside; about 


College woman, four years’ experience, last as head of French depart- 


city in large high school; available at $1,600 for position near New York 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our theu- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as @ 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. 


MeoniCan ... "AG introduces to Colleges, 

A and FOREIGN (EACHE RS’ AGENCY Schools and Familen 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors amd 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheel, 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Sauare, New York. 


dreds o ade thoms 
000) wi lent 
lished 1888. No charge employers 
none for registration. if yoo + 
teacher forany desirable plage or 
whereas teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. | We 
B 
Established 18565 


and Streets only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.Mvirorp.?Pres. free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue, 


graduates, specialists, and other teach- 


Recommends college and normal 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WW .O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS county 
The Parker AGENCY 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
\.e receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Supervisors’ Na- 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


Beston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 
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THE McMURRY AND PARKINS GEOGRAPHIES 


ELEMENTARY ADVANCED 


have the most practical map equipment contained in any school 
series of geography texts. | 


Color Maps 


Clearness: No other series contains maps so carefully en- 
graved. Inspection under a magnifying glass reveals 
how uniformly clear the colors are. 


Siraplicity: Test the number of useless names omitted. 
_ Notice, however, how consistently the essentials are pre- 
sented. 


Variety: In addition to the usual political and physical 
maps of each continent, there is also a map for each large 

_ Subdivision of a continent which brings together all the 
features studied. 


Features Included: No other series shows railroads on the 
sectional politico-physical maps of the United States. 
Automobile routes and National Parks also stand out 


with exceptional clearness. 


Black and White Maps 


Number: The McMurry and Parkins series contains over 
fifty per cent. more maps of this kind than any other 
series. There are 150 black and white maps in the Ad- 
vanced Book alone. 


Size: They are large enough to make clear their meaning. 


Variety: These maps show population, products, climatic 
conditions, railroads, land regions, urban geography, etc. 
The relief maps are especially distinct and useful. 


No other series distinguishes between simple text maps and 
elaborate reference maps, Atlas maps of thickly settled regions 
are features of the McMurry and Parkins Geographies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


November 9, 1922 
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